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^Thcolos*?.  I 

AI.TEK  VnO.NS  OF  TIIF  LITFRGY.  I 

The  following  examination  of  the  “  Remarks ; 
on  the  Improvements  of  the  Liturgy,  ’  which  j 
have  lately  appealed  in  the  Epi.scopal  Register,” 
is  from  the  |)en  of  ao  able  wriu-r  in  tl:e  last  nuiu* 
l»er  of  the  Charleston  Gosp«‘l  Messenger  ; — 

These  remarks  have  been  much  commend¬ 
ed,  and  republished  in  at  least  one  of  our  peri¬ 
odicals.  They  are  evidently  from  a  writer  ac¬ 
customed  to  reflection,  and  to  communicate  his 
ideas.  The  pious  sentiments  which  accompa¬ 
ny  them,  win  the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  p**'’- 
haps  in  not  a  few  instances,  prevent  his  noti 
cing  the  true  bearing  of  the  reasoning  addressee 
to  him.  To  develope  these  remarks,  so  that  the 
purpose  to  which  they  tend  may  be  a  little  more 
distinctly  seen,  will  be  a  sp<‘cial  object  with 
the  reviewer.  Our  author  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  Liturgy,  as  customarily  used, 
may  l>e  shortened  ”  without  any  alteration  or 
unauthorized  omission.”  If  he  liad  gone  on  to 
-ay,  that  if  so  shortened,  the  whole  Morning 
Service,  Litany,  and  .\nte-Communioii,  need 
1104  occupy  more  than  an  hour,  he  would  have 
left  nothing  to  he  remarked  on  this  part  of  his 
subject.  The  question  would  then  present  it¬ 
self  ;  Is  a  public  devotional  service  which  occu¬ 
pies  an  hour,  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  licing 
too  loo"  ?  It  is  this  erroneous  opinion  of  its 
undue  length,  on  which  is  grounded  the  propo¬ 
sed  changes  that  are  now  agitating  the  Church.  | 

In  some  congregations,  the  .Ash-Wednesday 
Confession*  is  recited  in  the  manner  which  our 
author  recommends  us  to  adopt  w  ith  respect  to 
the  General  Confession.  But  they  who  have 
heard  both  modes,  must  admit  that  the  deliber¬ 
ate  manner  after”  and  not  “  with”  the  .Minis¬ 
ter,  is  more  solemn.  Besides  it  gives  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  recollection  of  our  individual  sins, 
which  a  Church  that  objects  to  “  private”  con¬ 
fession,  certainly  intended.  It  is  directed,  that 
the  I^iord’s  Prayer  shall  be  said  ”  with”  the 
Minister ;  but  that  the  Confession  shall  be  said 
“  after”  him — aditference  not  easily  reconciled 
with  the  author’s  recommendation,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  repeat  the  Confession  “  as  they  do 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.”  The  rubric  before  the 
Confession  at  Communion,  is  not  so  deflnite  as 
the  one  we  arc  now  considering,  which  mav 
have  given  rise  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  said  with, 
and  not  after  the  Minister.  I f  the  General  Con¬ 
fession  w'erc  said  in  the  same  way,  the  differ 
once  in  time  would  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
make  the  change  an  object.  Would  the  effect 
l>c  more  solemn  ^  It  is  doubted.  Let  that 
point  however  be  considered.  But  a  Minister 
might  well  hesitate  to  ask  bis  people  to  say 
their  Confession  a  little  faster,  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  save  a  few  minutes. 

The  first  three  sentences  in  the  Liturgy  were 
added  to  our  American  Prayer-Book  :  the  third 
IS  a  prayer  to  God,  and  the  two  others  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  remind  the  congregation  of  the  duties  be- 

•  The  letter  of  the  Rubric  doet  not  authorize  that  this 
Fonfemion  ehould  be  said  otherwise  than  as  the  General 
f'oufrssion  is  said,  viz  :  “  after”  the  Minister. 


fore  the(p.  Of  the  eleven  sentences  in  the 
English  Prayer-Book,  five  of  them  are  addres¬ 
sed  to  the  Almighty  and  six  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  sentences  intro¬ 
duced  by  our  Church,  harmonize  with  the  rest. 
Our  author  thinks  differently,  and  he  also  thjuks 
that  the  “  evident  design  of  thtf  introduct.wy 
sentences,  was  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
confession  of  their  sins.”  We  think  that  these 
sentences  had  a  more  general  object  in  view, 
cither  to  invoke  the  mercy  of  God  in  his  own 
words,  on  our  endeavours  to  worship  him  ;  or  to 
remind  the  people  that  they  must  come  into  his 
presence  with  a  pure  heart,  alluded  to  in  Ezek. 
xviii.  17.  Joel  ii.  13;  with  faith,  alluded  to  in 
Dan.  ix.  ft,  10.  1  John,  i.8,  ft;  and  with  peni¬ 
tence  alluded  in  .Matt.  iii.  2,  Luke  xv.  IH,  1ft. 
The  exhortation  calls  upon  us  to  confess  our 
sins  to  God,  but  it  also  reminds  us  ”  to  set  forth 
his  most  worthy  praise.”  The  three  .\mericaii 
sentences  certainly  harmonize  with  this  latter 
purpose  of  onr  assembling  in  God’s  house,  and 
we  cannot  agree  with  our  author  that  ”  the 
propriety"  of  adding  them  may  be  questioned, 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  EInglish 
Prayer-Book  in  this  place,  to  say  the  least,  was 
not  defective.  We  might  not  have  placed  them 
there,  hut  we  are  not  willing  to  displace  them. 

Ill  bis  second  essay,  our  author  distinctly 
puts  himself  on  the  side  of  thq  Reformers,  and 
it  appears  to  us  he  takes  cntirvliew  j^rouirt,  and 
IS  disposed  to  go  further  than  any  one  who  has  I 
written  on  the  subject.  The  General  Conven¬ 
tion  give  but  one  reason  for  their  proposed  al¬ 
teration,  viz  :  their  desire  “  to  remove  the 
rea.sons  alleged  from  the  supp«>sed  length  of 
the  service,  for  the  omission  of  some  of  its  parts, 
and  particularly  for  the  omission  of  the  ante- 
communion  office.”  This  reason  our  author 
has  completely  taken  away  from  those  who  al¬ 
lege  it,  in  his  first  e.ssay,  for  he  there  shows 
”  that  without  any  alteration,”  the  service  may 
be  shortened  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  taken  up 
by  it  to  about  one  hour,  and  we  presume  this 
would  satisfy  most  persons.  The  object  of  the 
Convention  was  “  to  preserve  the  Liturgy  un¬ 
impaired.”  Our  author’s  is  the  “  improve¬ 
ment”  of  it.*  Accordingly  he  sets  out  with  the 
intimation  that  some  persons  “  deem  it  impor¬ 
tant  and  even  necessary  to  adapt  the  worship 
and  discipline  (discipline  ?)  of  the  Church,  so 
far  as  they  aie  lefl  to  human  discietion,  to  the 
present  state  of  society,  and  to  the  changes  and 
improvements  of  the  world.”  Again  he  says — 
”  Whether  the  same  things  (viz.  in  our  Litur¬ 
gy)  ought  still,  after  so  great  changes  in  the 
state  of  society  ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  feelings  and  views  of  Chris¬ 
tians  generally,  to  be  from  age  to  age  continu¬ 
ed  without  improvement  or  accommodation  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  is  worthy  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.”  Our  author  ajipeats  to  us  to  take  the 
same  ground  as  was  taken  by  our  Church  at 
the  close  of  the  revolution,  viz  :  that  some  al¬ 
terations  are  called  for  by  a  change  in  our  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  all  agree  that  there  was  such 

•  Hit  Rttsyt  .ire  entitled,  ”  Remurks  on  the  Imprwt- 
menl  of  the  Liturgy. 


a  change  at  that  time,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  there  has  been  such  another  change 
since  as  again  to  call  for  a  review  of  our  Pray¬ 
er-Book.  We  think  our  author  declares  for 
the  affirmative  of  this  question.  We  either  do 
not  understand  the  passages  quoted  above,  or 
they  favour  a  review  of  our  Prayer-book,  for 
the  purpiose  of  adapting  the  worship  of  our 
Church  to  ”  the  present  state  of  society,”  to 
“the  changes  and  improvements  ot  the  world,” 
to  ”  the  changes  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  feelings  and  views  of  Chris¬ 
tians  generally,”  and,  in  fine,  to  “the  existing 
state  of  things.”  Now  we  know  of  no  chan¬ 
ges,  intellectual,  political,  religious  or  any  oth¬ 
er,  which  call  for  a  change  in  our  Prayer-Book, 
and  we  conceive  it  will  be  time  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  the  propriety  of  the  latter,  when  the  crisis 
shall  arrive  which  our  author  supposes  to  be 
now  at  hand.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  the  general  expressions  .'.hove 
quoted,  are  subsequently  qualified.  Oil  the 
t  contrary,  a  careful  examination  of  the  “  re¬ 
marks,”  compels  us  to  say,  that  the  views  of 
our  author  go  the  length  of  radically  altering 
the  Liturgy,  as  to  its  structure,  its  phraseology, 
and  Its  preference  of  inspired  above  all  human 
compositions.  But  we  will  consider  his  sug¬ 
gestions  in  order,  f  ii^  he  would  have  the 
“  VeiyMB'^ultmna.s”  limiwd. 

OwT'Service  is  thought'^  some  iflN^aift  vari¬ 
ety,  but  the  reason  here  given  is,  to  make  the 
Morning  Service  “  more  like  that  for  the  Even¬ 
ing  ”  Another  reason  is,  its  being  unsuitable 
on  fasting  days.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  our 
chief  fast  days,  Ash-Wednesday  andGood-Fri- 
day,  on  which  days  a  substitute  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  third  reason  is,  “  to  shorten  the 
service,”  which  we  have  already  considered 
more  fully  than  it  perhaps  merits.  We  stato 
all  the  reasons,  that  our  people  may  decide 
whether  they  will  on  such  grounds,  part  with 
this  most  animating  anthem. 

Our  author  proposes  to  have  more  “  selections 
of  Psalms.”  We  have  already  ten,  and  if  any 
Minister  wishes  more  variety,  he  has  the  after¬ 
native  of  using  the  Psalter  for  the  day.  The 
objection  to  the  .‘iJth  Psalm,  appointed  for  Good- 
Friday,  is  not  stated,  and  as  it  has  only  seven 
verses,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  heavy  charge  of 
taking  up  too  much  time.  Our  author  thinks 
the  time  might  be  more  profitably  spent  than  in 
reading  long  portions  of  the  Psalms.  We  res¬ 
pectfully  ask  how  T  \Vhen  we  recollect  the 
honour  given  to  the  Psalms  by  our  Lord,  who 
used  them  in  his  devotions,  and  consider  the 
advantages  of  praying  to  and  praising  God  in 
ins/  ired  language,  we  confess  that  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Church, 
in  retaining  them  in  our  public  service,  at  least 
till  selections  from  “  some  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures”  more  suitable  for  devotion,  are 
brought  forward  to  take  their  place.  The  al¬ 
leged  unsuitableness  of  some  of  the  Psalms  is 
obviated  by  the  selections  which  are  permitted 
to  be  used. 

The  portion  of  the  appointed  lessons,  our 
author  would  “  leave  wholly  at  the  discretion  of 
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the  Minister.'’  We  canuot  avoid  exclaiming,  {  But  without  searching  for  its  meaning,  if  the  I  Bunedicite.  8.  The  omission  of  the  ten  Com- 
lleaven  forbid  1  Is  it  not  the  distinguishing! effect  would  be  to  omit  them  only  a  few  times, !  iiiandments,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  on  some  of 
glory  of  our  Church,  as  ^mpared  with  Papists !  the  same  objection  would  apply  that  we  alleged  !  the  days  on  which  they  are  now  reail.  9.  The 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Dissenters  on  the  other,  i  against  the  curtailing  of  the  Lessons  and  the  '  omission  of  the  Litany  on  Communion,  and 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  Scripture  forms  n  part  Psalms,  viz  ;  the  diminishing  in  quantity  of  the  j  some  other  Sundays. 

of  her  public  service Many  of  the  hearers  in  ■  word  of  God,  brought  to  the  view  of  the  people  I  Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  effect  of  thew 
our  Churches,  at  least  out  of  New>England,j  in  our  public  service.  If  it  is  intended  to  omit  j  alterations  on  the  service,  as  it  is  now,  as  he  is 
cannot  read,  and  where  under  God  are  they  toi  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  on  any  one  Sunday  in  i  accustomed  to  it.  But  we  have  only  a  smalt 
look  for  a  knowledge  of  his  Holy  Word,  if  not  |  the  year,  we  consider  such  a  proposition  as  |  part  of  the  innovation  as  yet  before  us.  It  is 
to  the  public  services  of  the  Lord’s  Day  ? — ]  striking  at  the  very  root  of  our  system  of  fasts  j  intended  to  notice  hereafter  the  other  alterations 
Might  not  some  of  our  Ministers  think  it  more  and  festivals — a  system  which  we  do  not  hesi-.  in  the  structure  and  phraseology  of  our  Litur* 
profitable  to  their  hearers,  to  make  the  lessons  tate  to  say,  is  better  adapted  to  give  thb  hearers '  gy,  suggested  m  “  the  remarks”  we  are  consid- 
as  short  as  possible,  and  might  not  othcri,  too  accurate  and  complete,  and  influential  views  of  j  ering.  O. 

much  under  the  government  of  their  feelings,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel  than  any  ■  - - 

inftienced  by  a  fancied  indisposition,  or  some  series  of  sermons  that  has  ever  been  prepared  -  RELIEF  OF  INOUiENT  CLEKOY.MEN. 
other  insufficient  cause,  if  they  had  the  licence,  and  statedly  delivered  by  the  wisest  and  most  Among  the  lesolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  even  eloquent  theologians.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  1  vention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
less  than  fifteen  verses?  A  Liturgy  necessa-  are  an  essentbi  part  of  that  instruction  in  the  j  New-York,  at  its  late  sitting,  we  are  glad  to 
rily  implies  a  restriction  on  the  Clergy,  and  the  truths  and  duties,  and  motives  and  character  |  see  one  which  proposes  to  provide  for  the  com* 
requiring  them  to  read  fixed  portions  of  Holy  j  of  Christianity,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  j  fort  of  those  who  while  devoting  themselves  to 
Scriptures,  indicates  no  want  of  confidence  in  has  prepared,  and  to  dispense  with  them, on  the '  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  have  been  com- 
them,  but  only  a  greater  confidence  in  the  wis-  ground  that  they  are  read  in  the  course  of  the  polled  to  neglect  securing  such  earthly  posses* 
dom  and  piety  of  the  Church.  Let  us  notice  lessons,  and  to  allow  more  time  for  preaching,  sions  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  evening  of  life, 
the  suggestion  respecting  the  lessons,  in  con*  or  any  other  part  of  Divine  service,  evinces  In  the  clerical  life  there  is  much  indeed  that 
uexion  with  tlial  which  preceded  it,  respecting  either  an  ignorance  of  the  design  of  the  Church  j  is  delightful — it  is  delightful  to  be  employed  in 
the  Psalms,  and  consider  how  large  a  |)ortion  j  in  directing  their  use,  or  a  preference  for  means  j  furthering  the  cause  of  truth,  in  contributing  to 
of  the  Word  of  God  would  necessarily,  and  |  of  imjiartiiig  knowledge  and  incitement  other  j  the  edification  of  othera — in  directing  the  pen* 
how  much  larger  might  (under  the  discretion  j  than  those  which  our  Church  has  recommend*  [  itent  to  the  throne  of  mercy — in  reclaiming  the 
system,)  be  excluded  from  our  Church  !  They]  ed,  and  experience  has  abundantly  sanctioned. :  sinner — in  checking  the  tide  of  vice — in  pour* 
who  now  advocate  this  change  would  srion  re-!  The  last  suggestion  in  this  second  Essay,  is  j  ing  consolation  into  the  afflicted  bo.som — inpoin- 
pent  of  it,  when  they  witnessed  its  effects.  No ;  the  omission  of  the  Litany,  more  frequently  I  ting  the  sorrowful  to  those  mansions  of  peart 
one  would  be  gratified  by  it  but  the  Papists.  ]  than  it  is  now  permitted.  The  greatest  objec*  ami  freedom  from  sin,  which  have  been  prepar- 
The  omitting  the  prayer  for  the  President  in ,  lion  is,  that  the  Litany,  more  plainly  than  any  ed  through  the  grace  and  merit  of  Christ — in 
the  morning,  as  it  would  be  used  in  the  after- 1  other  part  of  our  service,  asserts  those  funda-  anticipating  that  day  when  minister,  and  people, 
noon,  and  as  he  is  prayed  for  in  the  Litany  mental  doctrines :  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  qualified  by  the  operation  of  the  holy  spirit,  are 

would,  it  is  true,  not  be  “  a  material”  altera*  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  alteration  is  per*  to  exchange  the  services  of  the  militant,  for 

tion.  But  for  that  reason  it  is  not  worth  while:  haps  the  least  objectionable  of  any  that  have  those  of  the  Triumphant  Church, 
to  disturb  our  Liturgy,  and  we  may  add,  that  as  1  been  suggested,  for  there  may  be  occasions  But  with  all  these  animating  considerations. 
U  jtas  been  introduced,  to  onait  it  now  might  be  when  a  shortening  of  the  service  might  be  de*  the  clergyman  finds  mingled  very  many  ingre- 
misunderalood.  »  sirable,  and  I  know  not  how  it  could  bo  shor-  dients  of  bitterness.  Though  he  may  not  be 

There  ifpio  obligCtion  to  retd  the  “  Bene-  tened  with  more  propriety  than  by  substituting  anxious  to  acquire  the  goods  of  this  world,  the 
dicite  omnia  Opera.”  Its  improvement  by  for  the  Litany,  the  Prayers  of  the  morning  ser-  reflection  is  often  painful  that  should  God  in  his 
abridging  it  would  depend  upon  the  person  who  vice.  But  the  position  that  the  Litany  is  well  providence  take  him  away,  he  has  no  means 
sindertook  it.  It  is  one  of  the  old  standards,  calculated  only  “for  seasons  of  calamity  and  provided  for  the  support  of  those  he  loves.  That 
and  confessedly  good,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  I  occasions  of  the  deepest  humiliation  before  sf/p/wrL  had  he  directed  the  same  talents  and 
to  let  it  be,  at  least  till  abetter  reason  for  abridg-  God,”  (which  seems  to  be  intimated  here)  can-  diligence  to  secular  pursuits,  he  might  reasons* 
ing  it  is  offered  than  that  it  “would  probaldy  not  be  sustained,  as  we  all  know,  who  have  bly  think,  would  have  been  well  secured.  To 

be  more  useful.”  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  have  enjoy*  a  refined  and  elevated  mind,  and  such  ought  to 

The  next  proposal  is,  to  omit  the  Command-  ed  it  on  other  occasions.  The  writer  attaches  be  the  mind  of  every  clergyman,  nothing  can 
ments,*  excepting  on  Communion  days.  The  much  importance  to  the  fact,  that  this  permis*  be  more  saddening  than  the  thought,  that  when 
reason  given,  viz :  that  the  impression  would  be  sive  omission  of  the  Litany,  was  at  first  recoin*  infirmity  or  age  unfits  him  for  usefulness,  and 
stronger,  than  if  read  more  frequently,  pre-sup*  mended  by  the  House  of  Bishops.  But  it  ought  he  can  no  longer  command  the  attention  of  those 
(Mses  an  acquaintance  with  them,  which  is  not  to  be  remembered  that  this,  and  every  other  he  has  taught  in  the  Ixird,  there  must  lie  before 
the  case,  as  it  respects  all  the  hearers.  The 'proposal  from  that  venerable  body,  were  sug*  him  an  unoccupied  field  which  he  cannot  culti* 
repetition  of  them  has  the  advantage  of  in*  gested,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  one  being yier  vate.  Though  his  Faith  may  be  strong  and 
scribing  them  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  se  expedient,  but  that  certain  permissions  would  j  his  trust  in  heaven  unwavering,  there  will  b<- 
QOt  been  taught  them,  and  in  every  congrega*  secure  uniformity  in  our  worship,  and  prevent  hours  of  gloom,  and  broken  slumbers,  when  na¬ 
tion  there  are  some,  both  old  and  young,  who  some  omissions  which  were  deemed  peculiarly  ■  ture  asks  for  comfort  which  it  cannot  have, 

are  so  situated,  although  since  the  blessed  in-  objectionable.  That  House  particularly  objec* On  this  subject  we  have  a  noble  example  in 
stitution  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  number  of  such  ted  to  the  omission  of  the  ante*comni  union  of*  the  attention  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  their 
is  certainly  diminislied.  Besides,  the  repetition  fice,  in  which  they  differ  from  our  author.  If,  superannuated  and  infirm  ministers  They  arc 
of  them  invites  to  self-examination,  and  such  therefore,  their  opinion  srcwis  to  favour  his  views  constantly  making  provision  for  those  who  can 
was  the  design  of  the  Church,  and  pronounced  in  the  prestmt  instance,  it  is  diametrically  op-  j  no  longer  stand  at  their  altar,  and  thus  in  a  ten- 
by .God's  minister,  they  are  calculated  to  affect  posed  to  them  in  other  instances,  and  particu*  der  and  efficient  manner,  they  are  evincing 
tlwl^eart,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  even  of  those,  larly,  as  we  before  remarked,  they  differ  “  fo'o  their  gratitude  for  a  preached  Gospel  The 
persons  who  have  them  in  their  memory.  j  coelu"  as  to  the  main  object,  his  being  to  im*  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  will. 

It  is  proposed,  also,  that  the  Epistle  and  Gos-  prove,  and  theirs  to  preserve  our  Liturgy.  we  doubt  not,  give  the  subject  their  deepalten- 

pel  shall  be  omitted,  except  on  Communion '  The  alterations  suggested  by  the  remarker,  tion,  and  propose  a  plan  w  hich  will  result  in 

days,  and  except  *lso,  when  “  appropriate  to  as  far  as  we  have  gone  with  him,  are  the  fol-  honour  to  the  Church.— /tn/mm  6'o.v.  .Wes. 

some  fast  or  festival.”  This  last  exception  we  lowing;  I.  The  saying  the  General  Confes- 1  -  -  - - - 

do  not  understand,  because  the  Epistle  and ;  sion  with  i\te  Minister,  and  not  after  him.  2.  j  i:?(lFORMITY. 

Gospel  are  a/ways  appropriate  to  some  fast  or  |  The  omission  of  the  Veniteexultemus.  3.  The  |  Whatever  may  Ih*  the  worth  of  our  ceremo- 
festival.  It  may  allude  to  the  rubric,  which  di-  setting  forth  new  selections  of  Psalms.  4.  The  j  nies  of  worship  in  themselves,  who  that  is  not 
rects  that  “  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  appointed  |  omission  of  some  of  the  proper  Psalms.  .5. ;  desperately  enamoured  of  anarchy  will  be  able 
for  the  Sunday,  sb^l  serve  all  the  week  after.”  j  The  leaving  the  length  of  the  lessons,  “  wholly  to  discern  dignity,  or  w  iwlom  or  honesty  in  mu- 

-  , .  . .  e  .  f.  ihe  discretion  of  the  Minister.”  6.  The  omit-  tilating  or  abandoning  them  to  the  caprice  of 

.n  President  when  the  Lit-  ignorant  and  rabid  fanaticism.  A  striking  pic- 

rffjna  is  tnsatiablc  ’  i  any  is  used.  7.  The  abridging  the  Canticle !  ture  of  the  consequences  of  leaving  them  to  un- 
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limited  private  discretion,  may  be  seen  in  &  pa>  i  among  their  countrymen.  In  pursuance  of  this 
per  orix)rd  Burlegli’s,  which  describes  the  dis- i  plan,  they  have  placed  several  African  Youth, 
graceful  irregularities  occasioned  by  a  lax  en- 1  under  tlie  care  of  Clergymen  in  England.  In 


Ibrcement  of  the  English  act  of  uniformity.  We 
insert  this  curious  document,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  have  before  tlieir  eyes  a  lively  im- 
:ige  of  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  church  disci¬ 
pline. 

“  Some  say  the  service  and  prayer  in  the 
chancel  .  others  in  the  body  ul  the  church. 
.Some  say  the  same  in  a  seat  made  in  the  church ; 
some  in  the  pulpit,  with  their  faces  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  keep  precisely  the  order  of  the 
book ;  others  intermeddle  Psalms  in  metre. 
Some  say  with  a  surplice,  others  without  a  sur¬ 
plice. 

The  table  standing  in  the  body  of  the  church 
in  some  places;  in  others  it  standeth  in  the 
chancel.  In  some  places  the  table  standeth  al¬ 
tar-wise,  distant  from  the  wall  a  yard  ;  in  some 
others  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  north  and 
south.  In  some  places  the  table  is  joined  ;  in 
others,  it  standeth  uiion  tressels.  In  some  the 
table  hath  a  carpet,  in  others  it  hath  none. 

“  Some  w  ith  surplice  and  cap,  some  with  sur¬ 
plice  alone ;  others  with  none.  Some  with 
chalice,  some  with  communion  cup,  others  with 
a  common  cup.  Some  with  unleavened  bread, 
<onie  witli  leavened. 

"  Some  receive  kneeling,  others  standing, 
lithe- s  sitting. 


their  instructions  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haensel,  who 
went  out  in  1826  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  Institution,  they  have  made  many 
useful  suggestions  respecting  the  education  of 
African  Youth  for  this  service,  which  are  equal¬ 
ly  applicable  to  the  management  of  the  Mission 
School,  recently  opened  in  this  country,  for  a 
similar  object.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  them. — 

No  Youths  should  be  admitted  but  those 
who  can  both  read  and  write  ;  and  it  will  lie 
your  endeavour  to  perfect  them  in  both,  tliat 
they  may  read  English  Books  with  correctness 
and  fluency,  and  write  a  clear  and  legible  hand. 

You  will  ground  them  well  in  all  the  ele¬ 
mentary  parts  of  knowledge  ;  such  as,  English 
Grammar,  Orthography,  Arithmetic,  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  History. 

The  two  Languages  of  most  material  use 
will  be  English  and  Arabic.  Arabic  being  ex¬ 
tensively  known  and  spoken  in  Africa,  will  de¬ 
mand  particular  attention  ;  and  you  are  well 
qiialifled  to  give  the  Youths  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  that  language. 

Scriptural  Instruction  will  occupy  much  of 
your  time.  Let  the  Bible  be  the  bnsis  of  ail 
your  religiou.s  teaching.  I..et  it  ever  lie  your  de¬ 
sign  to  impart  to  the  Youths  committed  to  your 
rare  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  [lossible  of  the 


“  Some  baptize  in  a  font,  some  in  a  basin;  |  Sacred  Volume  :  its  history  and  biography,  its 
•iuine  sign  w  ith  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  others  sign  ^  chronology  and  geography,  Aould  be  familiar 
not  r  .some  ministers  ill  a  surplice,  others  without. '  to  them  ;  and  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
“  Some  with  a  square  cap,  some  with  a  round  i  prove  and  confirm  their  religious  principles  bv 
cap,  some  with  a  button  cap,  some  with  a  hai.j  cleat  and  express  passages  from  the  W’ord  of 
Some  in  .scholar’s  clothes,  some  in  others.”*  i  God. 


ops  were  selected  out  of  the  body  of  presbyters, 
and  appointed  to  preside  over  their  assemblies 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  discord  and  con¬ 
fusion.  But  then,  does  not  the  very  same  Je¬ 
rome  declare,  that  this  was  not  a  partial  or  oc¬ 
casional  expedient,  but  a  practice  as  old  as  the 
apostolic  times,  and  universal  throughout  the 
Christian  world  ?  And  does  he  not,  moreover, 
allow  that  the  bishop  was  elevated  above  the 
presbyter,  by  the  power  of  conferring  hedy  or¬ 
ders  ?  And  does  he  not  illustrate  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them  by  comparing  the  election 
of  a  bishop  to  the  choice  of  a  coinmander-in- 
chief  by  a  military  body  ;  and  by  reference  to 
the  high-priest,  and  the  ordinary  priestoood, 
and  the  Levitical  ministry,  under  the  Jewisli 
economy  ?  And  if  so,  who,  we  would  ask, 
were  the  malignant  innorators  ?  They  whr- 
were  anxious  to  maintain  an  immemorial  regi¬ 
men  and  discipline ;  or  they  who  laboured  t<' 
revive  the  exploded  heresy  of  Acrius  ? 


Now  would  any  one,  who  was  not  anxious  to 
sr-o  religion  made  contemptible,  desire  to  have 
all  this  indecent  confusion,  either  established 
by  authority  or  endured  by  connivance  ?  What 
would  any  man,eitliei  r^iurchman  oi  separatist, 
think,  at  the  present  day,  if  he  were  to  see  the 
rector  advancing  to  the  coinniunion-table  in  a 
surplice,  and  his  assistant,  in  high  disdain  of 
that  superstitious  rag,  taking  the  other  side  of 
the  altar,  in  coat,  frock  or  snrtout?  What 
would  he  think,  if  he  were  to  see  the  clergy, 
some  in  white  robes,  some  in  black,  some  with¬ 
out  any  robes  at  all,  some  in  dark  mixtures, 
some  in  light,  all  assembled  at  the  same  time 
for  public  worship  ?  Was  there  ever  a  religious 
community  in  the  world,  that  was  known  to 
tolerate  such  despicable  anomalies  within  its 
own  pale  T  And  yet  it  is  absolutely  undeniable, 
that  the  notable  project  of  leaving  all  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  ”  private  discretion,”  tends  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  perpetuation  of  such  scandalous 
disorder  ;  nr  rather  it  tends  to  the  utter  subver¬ 
sion  of  all  ecclesiastical  regulations  whatever. 

AFRICAN  CHRISTIAN  INSTITITION. 

This  Institution,  at  Sierra  Leone,  was  estalr- 
lished  a  ninnlier  of  years  since,  by  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  The  fri?quenl  loss 
which  the  Society  has  sustained,  in  the  removal 
by  sickness  or  death,  of  piTsons  employed  in 
the  Mission,  have  hitherto  l»een  an  obstacle  to 
Its  efficiency 


The  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
contained  in  her  authorised  Formularies, deriv¬ 
ed  as  they  are  from  the  Scriptures  and  con¬ 
formable  to  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the 
Church,  should  he  explained  and  inculcated. 

The  History  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  will, 
also,  be  another  source  of  interesting  and  edi¬ 
fying  instruction. 

The  Youths  should  be  accustomed  to  Eng¬ 
lish  Composition  ;  and  care  should  here  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  improve  their  style,  and  to  raise  the  tone  I 
of  their  minds. 

Some  manual  exercise  should  be  intermin¬ 
gled  with  their  studies — learning  a  trade,  such 
as  carpentry,  or  attending  to  gardening.  'I'hese 
things  will  come  in  as  pleasures  and  relaxa¬ 
tions,  and  tend  to  promote  their  general  im¬ 
provement  and  usefulness. 

You  will  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  sound  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge  and  genuine  piety  are  the 
main  points  to  be  regarded  in  all  your  labours  ; 
both  are  essential  to  the  extensive  influence  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  your  care.  Witli- 


CI1R18T1AN  KNOWLElMiE  SOCIETY. 

The  issues  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  other  bound  books,  tracts  and  pa¬ 
pers,  by  the  Venerable  English  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  the  oldest 
Bible  Society  in  the  world,  by  nearly  a  century, 
amounted  to  near  a  million  and  an  half  in  the 
year  ending  May  1827.  And  the  disburse¬ 
ments  of  the  same  year  for  the  distribution  of 
Books,  support  of  Schools,  and  Missions,  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Board  conclude  their  report  with 
the  following  enumeration  of  the  ‘  sublime  ob¬ 
ject  of  Its  manifold  labours.’ — 

By  the  blessing  of  God  ojKin  the  labours  of 
the  Society,  it  is  instrumental  in  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  every  quarter  of  the 
glolie — at  home  and  abrdnd — among  old  and 
young —  among  the  Pagans  of  the  East,  who 
have  never  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  among  the  new  Settlers  in  the  forests  of 
North  America,  who  are  in  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting  its  existence ;  and  *'  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men”  are  assisted  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple — namely,  by  furnishing  them  with  copies  ol 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  forming  and  supporting 
!  Schools  for  the  religious  education  of  their 
children,  and  by  distributing  Books  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  exhortation,  and  devotion,  adapted  to  gen¬ 
eral  use.  This  simple  and  efficacious  system 
may  now  be  considered  as  distinctly  recognis¬ 
ed,  and,  after  long  experience,  approved  in  all 
corners  of  the  British  Empire.  The  bl^Kd 
Word  of  God,  the  ex[)osition  of  it  provided  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  Liturgy  and 
Homilies,  and  the  application  of  its  contents  to 
the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men  hy 


out  knowletlge,  piety  cannot  be  well  foumled  or  i  'It'^tinguished  and  popular  writers — these  are 
stable  ;  and  without  piety,  knowledge  will  hei***®  weapons  of  the  ^Society’s  warfare,  the  les- 
of  little  real  benefit.  '  which  she  wisliea  to  inculcate  in  the  in- 

- —  I  faiit  mind,  and  the  truths  which  she  endeavours 

EPIsroPAf^r.  I  to  unfold  to  those  by  whom  they  are  still  un- 

If  the  necessity  of  the  episcopal  function  was  *  known,  or  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  those 
seldom  controversially  insisted  upon  until  the  |  by  whom  they  have  been  heard  and  neglected 
the  lime  of  Calvin,  it  is,  precisely,  because  till  i  I'he  sublime  object  of  its  manifold  labours  is, 
The  subject  h  is  occupied  much  1  it  was  scarcely  ever  a  subject  of  doubt,  i  to  promote  the  glory  of  Go<l,  and  the  temporal 
of  the  aliention  of  the  Society’s  committee ;  and  '  Tliere  was,  it  is  tiue,  in  the  fourth  century,  one  t  "nd  everlasting  happiuess  of  mankind.  While 
they  have  come  to  the  fixed  delerminatioii  of|  Aerius,  a  factious  and  discontented  presbyter,  ;this  object  is  pursued  with  humble-minriedness 

who  in  a  spirit  of  “malignant  /nMornf/o/i,”  !  and  sincerity,  a  fervent  hope  may  be  entertain- 
maintained  that  bishops  and  presbyters  werejcdof  the  continuance  of  that  Divine  Favour, 
equal ;  and  he  was  accordingly  deemed  a  her- 1  withoiU_  which  no  human  institution  can  pro 


prosecuting,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  and 
in  any  place,  whether  in  Eurojie  or  in  Africa, 
which  may  ultimately  prove  most  eligible,  the 
education  of  intelligent  and  pious  natives,  with 
the  view  of  their  becoming  Christian  Teachers 


*  Marioi'a  Viiidic.ition,  pp.  15.S,  IM. 
tournal,  quoted  ia  .M.tdoi,  p.  335 


Also  tee  Ii’Ewe'i 


etic  for  his  pains  !  By  the  adversaries  of  pre¬ 
lacy,  indeed,  Jerome  is  confidently  claimed  as 
an  authority  for  their  disparaging  views  of  the 


episcopal  office ;  for  Jerome  tells  us,  that  bish- '  bleasing 


per.  The  Society  therefore  requests  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  its  numerous  members  and  friends,  for 
the  permanence  and  increase  of  this  invaluable 
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BISHOP  UEBER. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  little  more  than  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  first  arrived  is  India: 
but,  in  that  short  period,  he  had  visited  almost 
every  Station  where  a  Christian  Church  could 
be  assembled  ;  and,  while  engaged  in  the  long* 
est  and  most  difficult  duties  of  any  Bishop  since 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  he  employed 
himself,  wherever  he  came,  not  only  in  the  high- 1 
cr  functions  of  his  office,  but  in  the  more  hum- 1 
bte  and  laborious  duties  of  an  ordinary  Pastor. . 
He  had  thus  become  known  to  aH  his  Clergy  | 
and  to  all  his  people,  in  the  plains  ahd  moun¬ 
tains  of  Hindoostan,  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  Cen- 1 
tral  India,  in  the  Stations  of  Guzerat,  the  Dec-  i 
can,  and  the  Western  Coast,  in  the  hills  and' 
valleys  of  Ceylon,  and  in  these  Southern  Pro¬ 
vinces,  the  scene  of  his  latest  labours,  and ; 
henceforth  of  his  dearest  memory.  j 

In  the  course  of  these  journeys,  and  in  all  his  | 
other  labours,  his  heart  was  most  earnestly  and  : 
intently  fixed,  not  only  on  the  government  of; 
the  existing  Church,  but  on  the  extension  of ; 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  these  strong-holds  of  Hea- , 
then  and  Mahomedan  Superstition.  He  de¬ 
lighted  to  consider  himself  as  the  chief  mis-' 
stONaRY  OF  INDIA — a  character  implied,  in  his  I 
judgment,  in  the  nature  of  his  Episcopal  Office 
itself :  and,  while  he  felt  it  to  be  his  bouiiden ! 
duty  to  confine  his  pecuniary  aid  and  direct  in- 
Quence  to  the  establishments  of  that  Church, 
whose  Orders  and  Ministry  he  received  as  Apos¬ 
tolical,  yet  most  sincerely  did  he  rejoice  in  the 
successful  labours  of  all  Christian  Societies,  of 
whatever  denomination,  in  the  field  of  India ; 
for  he  felt,  that,  while  marshalled  against  a  com-  { 
raon  enemy,  there  should  be  none  other  than  a 
generous  rivalry  and  a  brotherly  emulation  be¬ 
tween  our  separate  hosts ;  and  that  even  thus 
the  fortune  of  the  field  is  V»est  secured,  if  each  . 
army  keeps  its  own  ranks  unbroken  and  its  own 
discipline  inviolate.  The  several  Societies  con¬ 
nected  with  our  Church  partook  largely  of  his 
regard  and  active  support ;  particularly  the  Ven¬ 
erable  Chartered  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  whose  general 
cause,  as  connected  with  their  central  establish¬ 
ment  of  Bishop’s  College,  he  had  successfully 
pleaded  at  the  several  Presidencies  of  Bombay, 
Colombo,  and  Calcutta ;  and  which  he  purposed, 
on  his  return  to  Madras,  to  recommend  there 
also  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  World — 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  whose  la¬ 
bours  and  the  character  of  whose  Missionaries 
he  repeatedly  bore  the  most  honourable  testi¬ 
mony — and  the  Venerable  Society  for  Promo¬ 
ting  Christian  Knowledge,  whose  interests  lit¬ 
erally  occupied  his  dying  thoughts. 

THEOI-CKilCAL  EDUCATION. 

One  most  important  act  of  the  late  convention, 
is  worthy  of  immediate  and  vigorous  attention, 
and  that  is  more  ample  provision  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  It  is  true 
we  have  now  the  General  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry  established  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Of 
the  Faculty  of  this  institution  we  need  say 
nothing  ;  of  their  characters  and  qualifications 
the  puWic  have,  we  presume,  abundant  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  kn  'wledge.  Whether  the  funds  arc 
sufficient,  or  whether  proper  means  have  been 
taken  to  augment  them,  we  pretend  not  to  de¬ 
termine.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  very  cer¬ 
tain,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  on  the  list  of 
candidates  for  orders  in  this  diocese.  The 
wants  of  the  Church  in  the  northern  and  wes¬ 
tern  sections  of  the  state,  furnish  abundant  ev¬ 
idence,  that  the  General  Seminary  does  not 


I  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  labourers  for  the  ; 
increasing  harvest.  We  are  inclined  to  the  | 
opinion  that  the  old  plan  of  a  Branch  School,  or 
some  similar  provision  for  Theological  Educa- 
'  tion  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  promises 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  obvious  evil,  j 
We  most  fervently  hope  that  this  subject  will 
■  not  end  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. ; 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  Forests  are 
rapidly  clearing  away — the  vineyard  will  soon 
be  planted,  and  others  partake  of  the  fruits,  if 
we  do  not  have  our  pro|K)rtion  of  the  culture. — 
Auburn  Gospel  Messenger. 

Hoftrp. 

For  the  Epiacopai  Watchman. 
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When  from  their  native  Palestine 
The  twelve  spread  far  and  wide, 

Alone  he  went  from  Salem’s  shrine 
On  to  the  Ganges’  aide. 

The  greensward  was  his  dying  bed, 

And  from  the  crimson  sod 
His  blood,  which  Brahma’s  children  shed. 

Went  reeking  upto  God. 

On  that  foundation,  long  nnsought. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years, 

A  Middleton  and  Hebcr  wrought. 

And  their  successor  rears. 

The  Ciiurch  ibr  which  his  blood  was  spilt. 

How  can  it  be  o’erthrown. 

On  Prophets  and  Apostles  built, 
tVith  Christ  the  cornerstone  ! 

For  the  Episcopal  Watchman. 
CIIRI8TMAS. 
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The  thickly  woven  boughs  they  wreath^ 

Through  every  hallowed  fane, 

A  soft  reviving  odor  breathe 
Of  Summer’s  gentle  reign  ; 

And  rich  the  ray  of  mild  green  light 
Which,  like  an  emerald’s  glow. 

Tomes  struggling  through  the  latticed  height 
Tpon  the  crowds  hclow. 

O  let  the  streams  of  solemn  thought 
Which  in  those  trmples  rise 
From  deeper  sources  spring  than  aught 
Dependant  on  the  skies. 

Then  thongh  the  summer’s  glow  departs. 

And  winter’s  withering  chill 
Rests  on  the  cheerless  woods,  our  hearts 
Shall  be  iinehanging  still. 

For  the  Episcopal  W'atchman. 

ST.  STEPHEN’. 

(eestival — raioAT,  nrciMBra  20. 

With  awfnl  dread  his  murderers  shook. 

As,  radiant  and  serene, 

TIic  lustre  of  his  d,i  ine  look 
Was  like  an  .angel’s  seen  ; 

Or  .Moses’  fare  of  jialy  bght. 

When  down  the  mount  he  trod. 

All  glowing  from  tlie  glorious  siglit 
And  piesence  of  hia  God. 

To  us,  with  all  his  constancy. 

Be  his  rapt  vision  given. 

To  look  above,  by  faith,  and  see 
Revealments  bright  of  Heaven, 

And  power  to  speak  our  triumphs  out 
As  our  last  hour  draws  near. 

While  neither  clouds  of  fear  nor  doubt 
Before  our  view  appear. 
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A  FEW  WEEKK  IN  FKA.NCE. 

P.vais — Thuileries — Louvre Liixembeurg — Thnrehes- 

Bourao— Arches—  Bridges— P1aeoa—F''nntains,  vVe 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  numerous  palaces  and  works  of  art  which 
adorn  this  metro|)oIi!».  The  palace  of  the  Thii- 
.  ilcries  has  little  to  recommend  it  liesidcs  iti, 

!  {Treat  extent,  although  a  few  of  the  subordinate 
parts  are  very  beautiful.  Having  been  built  at 
different  times,  and  apparently  without  the  least 
^attention  to  unity  of  plan,  it  presents  a  long 
and  irregular  range  of  buildings,  whose  high 
and  steep  roofs  and  tall  chimnics  give  it  a  sin- 
jgularlv  heavy  and  ungraceful  appearance.  It 
I  stands  close  to  the  river,  from  which  one  of  the 
wings  is  separated  only  by  a  quay  ;  and  has  two 
’  fronts,  the  one  facing  the  Place  du  Carousel, 

'  and  the  other  looking  towards  the  gardens,  the 
;  Place  de  Louis  XV.  and  along  the  avenue 
I  which  leads  through  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  the 
'  triumphal  arch  and  Barriere  Neuilly.  The 
i  latter  view  is  singularly  striking  and  beautiful. 

:  The  large  pavilion  in  the  centre,  which  is  the 
!  most  ornamental  part  of  the  whole  structure, 
was  the  work  of  Louis  XIV'.  The  rest  wa^ 

I  built  by  his  predecessors,  although  the  palace 
'  was  begun  by  Catharine  de  Medicis.  Here  the 
I  king  resides  at  present ;  but  evidently  destined 
,  soon  to  occupy  a  narrower  and  humbler  tene¬ 
ment.  Every  day  when  the  weather  is  fine,  hi.'^ 

!  dropsical  and  bloated  form  is  deposited  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  driven  through  the  lca.st  public  streets 
!  into  the  country — a  humiliating  picture  of  help 
I  les.sness  and  mental  imbecility. 

I  As  a  pleasing  display  of  architecture,  the 
I  I.iOuvre  is  far  superior  to  the  Thuileries.  It  is 
'  a  noble  quadrangle,  presenting  on  every  side  a 
front  of  more  than  500  feet,  and  executed  prin- 
:  cipally  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 

!  The  top  is  crowned  with  a  balustrade,  and  is 
not  disfigured  by  the  awkwardly  projecting  roof, 

:  which  gives  such  an  inelegant  appearance  to 
j  the  Thuileries,  the  Palais  Koval,  and  even  to 
:  the  Luxembourg.  It  stands  on  the  north  bank 
I  of  the  Seine,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Thuileries,  with  which  it  is  connect- 
j  ed  by  a  gallery,  on  the  side  next  the  quay.  That 
j  on  the  other  side  is  only  partially  completed, 
j  having  been  begun  by  Bonaparte. 

Of  all  the  royal  palaces  in  Paris,  and  perhaps 
I  in  France,  none  surpasses  the  Luxembourg  in 
,  magnificence.  It  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
'  the  river,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
it,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gardens 
,  which  have  been  described  in  a  former  page. 
The  prevailing  style  is  Doric ;  and  the  general 
appearance  is  that  of  bold,  solid,  massive  gran- 
1  deur.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  ;  the  longest 
'  front  being  360  feet,  and  the  shortest  about 
^100.  At  each  of  the  angles  is  a  heavy  squari 
pavilion  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
front  rises  another,  crowned  by  a  dome  of  ele¬ 
gant  proportions.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  hold 
their  sittings  in  this  palace.  A  little  to  the 
west,  and  adjoining  the  gardens,  is  the  Hotel  du 
Petit  Luxembourg,  in  which  Bonaparte  resided 
when  he  was  First  Consul. 

The  new  church  of  Madelaine,  "  The  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Glory,”  is  yet  unfinished  ;  the  column.* 
are  without  their  capitals,  and  the  walls  without 
a  roof.  It  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  the 
extent  appears  greater  than  it  really  is  for  not 
being  broken  by  a  transept. — Every  body  ad¬ 
mires  the  light,  spacious,  airy  proportions  of 
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the  Pantheon  ;  its  mighty  sweep  of  dome,  and  I 
noble  peristyle  of  twenty-two  Corinthian  col- 1 
umns,  each  hfty-eight  feet  in  height.  The  gild- 1 
ed  dome  of  this  church,  and  that  of  the  Hotel ' 
(Ics  Invalides,  are  striking  and  beautiful  objects 
when  seen  at  a  distauce,  and  in  the  rays  of  ai 
declining  sun.  This  hospital,  erei-.ted  for  the  I 
accommodation  of  mutilated  and  worn-out  ret- 1 
crans,  docs  honour  to  the  humanity  of  former  ] 
monarchs.  It  vv.is  completed  in  the  reign  of! 
Iy)uis  XIV.  The  buildings  are  distributed' 
around  live  courts  of  equal  dimensions,  and  af¬ 
ford  accommiMlations  to  six  or  seven  hundred  . 
[lensioncrs,  who  are  maintained  here  in  ease  ^ 
and  comfort  at  the  publick  expense.  Between  > 
the  hospital  and  ike  Seine  opens  a  noble  espla¬ 
nade,  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  furnished 
with  seats,  where  groups  of  these  aged  veterans  , 
may  be  seen  reposing  from  the  toils  of  war.  } 
Some  have  lost  a  leg,  and  some  an  arm  ;  some  i 
have  their  faces  “  seam’d  with  many  a  gory  scar”  ! 
obtained  in  distant  battle-tields  ;  and  one  may  ' 
read,  in  titeir  bronzed  and  wrinkled  visages  ' 
and  mutilated  forms  that  they  have  dearly  bought ' 
the  repose  they  now  enjoy.  The  church  con¬ 
nected  with  this  magnificent  establishment  is 
another  of  the  fine  specimens  of  chaste  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  are  so  numerous  in  this  metro¬ 
polis. 

Rut  the  claim  of  superiority  appears  to  me  to 
belong  to  the  Bourse,  or  new  Kxchangc,  the 
exterior  of  which  has  just  been  completed.  It 
is  an  oblong  square,  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  upwards  of  sixty  columns  of  the  Co-  ! 
rinthian  order,  supporting  a  rich  cntablatuic. 
The  whole  is  raised  on  a  sub-basement  so  as  to 
overlook  the  surrounding  buildings.  The  beau- ' 
tiful  proportions,  together  with  thi*  simplicity 
and  neatness  of  the  architecture,  strike  the  eye 
most  agreeably,  and  remind  one  of  the  chaste 
and  pure  designs  of  Greece  in  her  best  days. 
The  architect  of  this  noble  building,  Brongni- 
art,  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  completed  :  his 
monument  stands  in  the  Cemetery  on  .Mont 
lA)uis. 

Paris  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  triumphal 
arches,  termed  Fortes  or  gates,  although  a 
part  of  them  only  deserve  the  latter  name.  That 
of  St.  Denis,  erected  by  the  city  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  military  triumphs  of  Louis  XIV.,  is 
absolutely  faultless.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  Boulevards,  and  the  great  road  from 
St.  Denis  passes  beneath  its  ample  portal.  It 
presents  a  square  front  of  upwards  of  seventy 
I'cet ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  arch  rises  a  pyra¬ 
mid  covered  with  trophies  in  bas-relief.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  perfect  in  its  kind  — 
The  Porte  St.  Martin  is  also  of  the  age  of  the 
same  Louis,  and  scarcely  inferionr  to  the  other 
in  beauty. — The  .\rc  du  Carousel,  in  front  of 
the  Thuilcries,  on  the  plan  of  one  at  Rome,  is 
of  more  complicated  architecture,  and  pleases 
the  eye  less  than  those  just  mentioned.  Over 
the  centre  arch  was  formerly  a  statue  of  Na|x>- 
Icon  in  a  triumphal  car,  and  the  famous  bronze 
horses  pillaged  from  the  square  of  St.  Marc  at 
Venice.  The  steeds  of  liysippus  h.avc  been 
transported  back  to  the  city  of  islands ;  and  the 
-talue  of  Napoleon  has  been  tumbled  to  the 
ground. — The  triumphal  arch  at  the  Barriere 
Ncuilly,  commenced  by  the  same  individual, 
was  to  have  been  a  splendid  monument  of  his 
triumph  over  Europe;  but  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  rendered  it  useless  ;  and  it  stands,  an  un¬ 
finished  monument  of  baffled  ambition. — The 
chaste,  severe  architecture  of  the  palace  of 
Bourbon  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  cannot  fail 
*0  be  admired.  The  taste  displayed  in  these 


and  many  other  buildings  is  superior  to  most 
which  London  exhibits ;  but  the  traveller  will  | 
observe  the  frequent  substitution  of  pilastres  in  ' 
the  place  of  pillars,  in  siune  of  the  most  expen- ' 
sive  edifices.  The  effect  is  always  meagre  and 
unpleasant.  The  structure  is  rendered  too  flat —  I 
it  wants  relief.  This  defect,  however,  is  less 
observable  in  the  buildings  erected  since  the 
revolution. 

Of  the  numerous  bridges  across  the  Seine, 
few  can  boast  of  superior  elegance.  They  arc 
broad,  solid,  and  convenient ;  but  nothing  i 
more.  The  Pont  des  Artes  is  a  pretty,  light, 
ca.st-iron  bridge  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  for  foot- 
passengers  only ;  but  the  Pont  des  Invalides. 
quite  in  the  west  end  of  Paris,  is  by  far  the 
handsomest  of  those  constructed  of  stone.  All 
of  them  must  yield  the  palm  to  Waterloo  bridge 
— the  priile  and  glory  of  English  architecture. 

The  Places,  or  paved  areas,  which  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  are  scarcely  worthy  ol'j 
the  name  of  squares.  The  French  denominate 
every  open  space,  surrounded  by  houses,  a 
Pliue ;  and  of  these,  there  are  said  to  be  not 
Ic-'s  than  seventy.  They  are  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  though  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  few 
hundred  feet  across.  That  of  Lonis  XV.  sepa¬ 
rates  the  garden  of  the  Thuileries  from  the 
Elysian  Fields.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  this 
Place  that  the  blood  of  that  unfortunate  mon- 


probably  attended  by  no  physical  sufiering 
whatever ;  while  in  England  and  America,  a 
publick  e.xecution  is  often  rendered  a  scene  of 
horror,  by  the  slow  and  painful  extinction  of 
life. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  hot  and  dusty  citi<'s 
might  take  some  valuable  suggestions  from  the 
numerous  publick  Fountains,  which  adorn  the 
s({uares  of  Paris.  These  arc  said  to  amount  to 
sixty  in  number.  Many  of  them  are  construct¬ 
ed  with  singular  beauty,  and  look  more  like  lit¬ 
tle  palaces,  than  distributers  of  water.  The 
Fountaine  de  Crenelle  is  much  admired  for  its 
^  architecture  and  decorations ;  but  a  utilitarian 
would  not  fail  to  ask,  where  was  the  necessity 
of  erecting  an  Ionic  temple,  ninety  feet  in 
length  by  thirty-six  in  height,  adorned  with 
I  statues,  and  niches,  and  nymphs  and  river-gods, 
merely  to  spirt  a  puny  stream  or  two  into  a  ba¬ 
sin.  The  Fountaine  des  Innocens,  on  a  small¬ 
er  scale,  is  exquisitely  lieautiful.  That  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  is  a  species  of  Doric  grot¬ 
to,  and  weeps  a  perpetual  shower  from  its 
spherical  roof. 
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arch  was  poured  out,  as  a  libation  to  the  god-; 
dess  of  Liberty  ;  and  here,  too,  some  of  the ; 
most  horrible  scenes  of  the  revolution  were  act¬ 
ed. — The  Place  Vendome  is  celebrated  for  the' 
column  in  the  centre,  erected  by  Bonaparte  to; 
commemorate  his  triumph  over  the  Austrians.  \ 
It  is  erected  on  the  model  of  Trajan’s  pillar  at 
Rome,  is  LMl  feet  high,  and  entirely  covered ' 
j  with  brass,  furnished  by  the  artillery  taken  from ' 
the  enemy.  A  series  of  the  military  events  of 
the  campaign,  which  terminated  with  the  bat- ' 
tie  of  Austerlitz,  is  traced  in  bas-reliefs,  ascend¬ 
ing  in  a  spiral  direction  to  the  top.  Three 
sides  of  this  beautiful  square  are  built  in  a  uni-  j 
'  form  style  ;  and  on  the  ground  flour  is  one  con- 
;  tinned  covered  gallery,  pierced  with  arcades. —  | 
i  III  the  Place  du  Chatelet  is  a  large  basin,  froff  I 
the  middle  of  which  rises  an  Elgyptian  column, ' 
'  inscribed  with  the  names  Jena,  Lodi,  Areola, 

.  Rivoli,  &c.  On  how  many  objects  in  and 
j  about  Paris,  has  that  terrible  man  impressed 
:  the  memorials  of  his  campaigns  and  victories  ! . 
j  With  what  truth  might  he  exclaim,  with  the  son 
'  of  Anchises, — “  Ouis  jam  locus— qum  regio 
'  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?”  But  the 
deep  silence  and  repose  into  which  the  nations 
of  Euro()e  sunk  immediately  after  his  downfall, 
are  perhaps  the  moat  forcible  commentary  on ' 
the  fearful  and  restless  energy  of  his  character. 
“  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they 
break  forth  into  singing.”  ' 

'J'he  Place  de  Greve  is  open  to  the  river  on 
one  side,  and  is  nearly  op|x>site  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  It  is  the  Tyburn  or  Tower-hill 
of  Pari.s.  For  more  than  •‘MX)  years,  every  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  pronounced  in  the  city,  except 
by  military  tribunals,  has  been  executed  here. 
During  the  Revolution,  the  square  was  almost 
perpetually  drenched  in  blood ;  and  the  fatal 
guillotine  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  fronts  this  modern  Golgotha.  The  F reach 
still  retain  their  ancient  mode  of  executing, 

,  criminals  by  decapitation,  and  the  guillotine  is 
the  instrument  u^  for  that  purpose.  Where 
publick  justice  requires  that  life  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  away,  there  is  no  method  so  strongly  re¬ 
commended  by  considerations  of  humanity.  | 
The  stroke  is  instantaneous  and  certain,  and 


The  number  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Bish¬ 
ops  and  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  contained  in  Sword’s  Almanack  for 
18*28,  just  published,  amounts  to  507.  This 
probably  does  not  differ  much  from  the  exact 
number,  and  exhibits  an  increase  of  31  since 
the  last  annual  list.  They  are  distributed 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  as 
follows ; — In  Maine,  5. — New  Hampshire,  8. — 
Massachusetts,  ‘29. — Vermont,  7. — Rhode  Isl¬ 
and,  7. — Connecticut,  .56. — New-York,  122. — 
New  Jersey,  16. — Pennsylvania,  70. — Dela¬ 
ware,  6 — Maryland,  55 — Virginia,  47 — North 
Carolina,  10 — South  Carolina,  35 — Georgia,  3 
— Ohio,  14 — Mississippi,  5 — Kentucky,  3 — 
Tennessee,  i—Louisiana,  1 — Michigan, ‘2— Ar¬ 
kansas,  1 — Missouri,  I — Florida,  2. — Since  the 
commencement  of  our  present  volume  in  March, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  record  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  38  persons,  26  as  deacons,  and  12  as 
priests.  The  number  of  deaths  among  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  which  we  have  received  information,  in 
the  same  period,  is  4.  We  have  also  noticed 
during  this  short  interval  the  commencement  or 
completion  of  upwards  of  30  episcopal  Houses 
of  Worship.  Inadequate  as  this  increase  may 
be  to  the  continually  increasing  wants  of  our 
Church, — for  it  is  believed  that  one  hundred 
efficient  clergymen  could  at  this  instant  be  di¬ 
rected  to  desirable  openings  of  usefulness,  with 
prospects  of  competent  support, — we  improve 
the  present  appropriate  season  to  congratulate 
our  brethren  on  the  gradual  enlargement  of  her 
borders,  nothing  doubting,  that  they  will,  with 
us,  as  most  bounden,  devoutly  thank  God,  and 
take  new  rouraffe. 

MISSIO.NARY  REPORTS. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  read  with  much 
pleasure,  and  not  less  profit,  the  interesting 
statements  which  are  contained  in  the  Journals 
of  our  several  Conventions,  under  the  above  ti¬ 
tle,  and  especially  those  laid  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  New-York,  I  was  not  a  little  sorry  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  last  Journal,  an  intimation  that 
their  publication  might  hereafter  be  discontin¬ 
ued.  A  resolution,  it  seems,  was  adopted,  that 
the  several  missionaries  employed  in  that  dio- 
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cesc,  should  make  their  reports  to  the  Bishop,  j  sionary  meeting,  by  the  press,  in  reports,  tracts,  i  and  their  hearts,  let  us  not  fear  for  the  result 
or  to  the  Committee  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 1  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  finally  by  word  |  God  trill  help  us,  and  that  right  early. 
pel,  and  that,  from  their  reports,  the  Committee  ;  of  mouth,  from  house  to  house,  of  plain,  partic-  j  We  cannot  leave  this  subject,  without  beai- 
should  prepare  a  “summary  sutement,”  to  be!  ular,/)ersoNa/ statements  of  the  labours,  the  sue*  I  ing  explicit  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
read  to  the  Convention.  I  cannot  but  hope  that :  cesses,  the  failures,  of  the  Missionaries  tltem- 1  faithful  men,  whose  report.' have  suggested  thesi 
the  reports  themselves  will  still  be  read,  and  selves.  How  is  it  that  at  a  single  meeting,  in  a  I  remarks.  With  a  large  portion  of  the  mission- 
still  be  published.  Coming  from  eye-witnesses  single  evening,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hnndred,  aries  of  the  Diocese  of  New-York,  we  have  en- 
men,  who  themselves  are  apart  of  what  they  thousand  dollars  can  be  raised  for  the  promotion  joyed  opportunities  for  intimate  personal  inter- 
relatc  they  possess  a  truth  and  force  which  ^  of  a  foreign  missionary  enterprise  ?  The  answer  course,  and  some  of  them  we  are  proud  lore- 
will  in  vain  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  reports  returns — by  the  plain,  particular, /lersona/ state-  member  as  the  friends  of  our  youth,  and,  in 
of  the  present  year  are  highly  creditable  to  their  ment  of  the  Missionary  himself — the  “most  rijier  years,  our  fellow  labourers  in  the  saim 
authors.  They  present  the  wants  of  the  Church  disastrous  chances,”  “  moving  accidents,”  and  blessed  field.  On  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  do 
to  our  notice  with  a  claim  to  our  interest  which  “hair-breadth  scapes”— the  “journeyings  of-  not  believe  there  exists  a  body  of  clergy  made 
personal  narrative  alone  can  afford.  Better  ten,”  the  “perils  of  waters,”  the  “  perils  of  rob-  up  of  more  zealous,  laborious,  self-denying 
•M)mraent  than  they  are  could  not  be  ^ded  to  bers,”  the  “perils  by  the  heathen,”  the  “per-  men  than  they, — men  that  for  firm,  consistent 
the  eloquent  passages  of  the  address,  in  which  ils  in  the  wilderness,”  the  “  perils  among  false  adherence  to  the  truth  — lor  active  and  painful 
the  Bishop  laments  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  brethren,”  the  “  weariness  and  painfulncss  and  exertions,  in  season  and  out  of  sea.son,  in  th< 
Church,  and  the  still  more  distressing — for  find  watchings,”  to  which  he  has  been  exposed,  work  of  the  ministry, — for  frugal,  humble,  faith- 
these,  and,  rest  assured,  the  former  will  be  forth-;  .  ful,  holy,  lives,— would  have  done  no  discredit 

coming— spiritual  want  of  well-qualified,  self-  quorum”^™  mTg*^a™fur”  ’  I  to  the  Church  in  the  days  of  her  martyrs  and 

denying  and  laborious  clergy  men.  Forcible  as  .  ^  ...  confessors.  But  they  need  no  praise  of  ours, 

these  lamentations  are,  and  they  are  forcible  I  know  it  will  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  in  Their  record  is  in  heaven,  and  the  God  who 
and  eloquent— they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  all  this  there  is  occasion  given,  and  alas !  em-  has  blessed  their  labours  with  increase  upon 
somewhat  official  and  of  course.  But  when,  braced,  for  much  cant — that  our  own  eyes  have  p^rth,  will  reward  them  with  crowns  of  glory  in 
from  every  quarter  of  the  diocese,  the  voice  of  seen  some  shadows,  at  least,  of  what  were  once  heave’n.  Let  not  the  light  of  such  teachings 
the  scattered  labourers  is  heard,  appealing  to  called  “  pious  frauds”— that  an  unnatural  and  Lf  such  exertions,  of  such  examples,  be  hidden 
their  more  favoured  brethren  for  their  sympathy  undue  excitement,  to  be  followed  by  an  unnat-  j  ^  i,p  candlestick  that  it  ma\ 

and  their  assistance,  and  praying  the  Lord  of  «tal  and  undue  apathy,  is  thus  produced  and  ijaht  to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Mot* 
the  Harvest  to  send  firth  more  labourers  into  I  readily  grant  it  to  be  true— as  I  do  that  in  the  j  anon.  *  Oi.nsruooi 

the  fields,  now  white  for  the  reaper,  and  soon  to  finest  gold  of  earth  there  is  ever  some  alloy.  - 

be  tanglevl,  and  tridden  down,  and  lost,  for  the  But  to  reason  from  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing  WASlIlMUTO.tt  C'OI.LCGE. 

want  of  them,  the  argument  becomes  irresisti-  against  its  use  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  system  'phe  usual  quarterly  examination  of  tlic  stu- 
ble.  The  Lliurch  has  dealt  too  long,  and  too  of  logic  or  of  ethics.  Is  there  no  middle  ground  dents  of  this  institution  commenced  on  Tucs- 
miich,  in  “  summary  statements."  Her  servants  Must  we  be  just  where  we  are,  or  else  among  ,  ^j^y  last,  and  continued  till  the  close  of  the  se.' 
have  been  sti  much  afraid  of  letting  their  right  the  antipodes  '  I  trow  not.  There  is  a  golden  j  „„  Thursday.  It  is  mortifying  to  be  coni 
hand  know  what  their  left  was  about,  that  they  mean— and  the  Church— praise  to  her  divinr  jK'lled  to  mention  that  the  friends  of  learning  in 
have  overlooked  the  Saviour’s  precept  to  let  Founder  and  Head! — is  placed  directly  on  it,  the  vicinity  of  the  College  so  generally  with- 
their  light  shine  hej'fii'c  men.  W  hoev’er  reads  j  and  ctidowcd  in  her  apostolic  tninistry,  her  pri-  held  tlu'ir  attendatice,  which  we  are  assured 
“ a  summary  statement  The  “  multiplica- :  tuitive  discipline,  her  scriptural  liturgy,  with  would  have  been  well  rewarded,  by  the  liighlv 

tion  table”  might  as  well  be  added  to  the  Jour- (the  means  of  pursuing  it  safely  and  successful-  creditable  and  scholar-like  manner  in  which 
nal  of  the  Convention,  so  far  as  the  great  Ixidy  \  ly-  ^o  long  as  these  are  embraced  and  ever  the  ordeal  was  sustained  by  the  different  classes 
of  readers  are  concerned,  as  a  mere  statistical  held  fast,  she  is  in  no  danger  of  excessive  and  The  exerciws  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Par- 
report.  One  object  of  the  Journal,— to  record  injudicious  zeal— in  no  danger  of  delusive  and  ihenon  and  Theta  Beta  Phi,  on  Wednesday 
for  future  reference,  the  state  of  the  Church  in  disgusting  rant,— in  no  danger  of  unwarranta-  guj  Thursday  evenings,  were  lietter  honoured, 
successive  years — they  answer  ;  and  for  this  ble  enthusiasm,— of  extravagance  and  fanati-  afforded  much  entertainment  to  crowded 
purpose  let  them  be  added.  But  the  far  more  cism.  But  she  is  inilanger— I  speak  boldly,  as  audiences.— The  studies  of  the  next  session 
important  object  of  interesting  the  members  of  l^ught  to  speak— she  is  in  danger— nay,  she  |  will  be  resumed  on  the  first  day  of  the  New 
the  Church,  eliciting  their  bounty,  actuating  nk.s  already  fallen  into— but,  we  trust  in  God,  Year. 

their  exertions,  inspiring  their  prayers,  that  the  is  becoming  aware  of  it,  and  about  to  arise  from  ;  .  ,  , 

Divine  Head  would  knit  them  together  in  unity  them — the  very  opjxisite errors.  Mark  the  con-  Ordination.  In  Christ  Church,  Hartford, 
of  spirit,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  bless ;  sequence !  The  whole  burthen  of  every  epis-  ""  Sunday  last,  the  Rev,  Hok.vtio  Potter 
the  whole  body  with  increase,  unto  the  edify-  copal  address,  of  every  missionary  report,  is.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
ing  of  itself  in  love,  they  wholly  fail  to  promote.  “  we  want  ministers !”  “  We  can  raise  funds,  "•  ''  ash.ngton  College  was  admitted  to 

For  this  purpose,  particular  deuils  are  needed,  but  we  cannot  employ  them.”  Why?  Let  the  ‘he  holy  order  of  Priests  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bisli 
The  wants  of  the  several  portions  of  the  flock  reason  be  openly  and  plainly  given— and  then  ”P  ’’  *he  Rev.  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  lb. 

must  be  plainly  stated.  The  blessing  where-  let  us  pray  and  work  for  its  removal— simply  Rpv.  I  rof.  Humphrey  s  being  im  sent  and  asMsi- 
with  God  hath  blessed  tlie  labours  aiid  cares,  because  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  among  Epis-  '"*?•  lo  iq*  Humphreys. 

the  watchings  and  prayers,  of  the  past  year,  copalians  in  the  extension  and  support  of  the  u  e  vi.  ^  _  _ 

must  not  be  omitted.  The  Shepherd  himself  Church.  This  is  the  plain  truth.  Avert  our  Consecrations. _ On  Wednes<lav  Nov.  I” 

must  tell  the  story — and  tell  it  in  his  own  way —  eyes  from  it  as  we  may,  the  difficulty  still  re-  phrisi  Churrh  Greenville  S  C  was  ■olemnK 
and  with  that  homely,  it  may  be.  but  never-  mains,  and  gathers  strength  at  a  most  fearful  ^3,,^  y,;  the  Rt.  Rev.’  Bishop  Bowen  m 

orring  eloquence,  which  speaks  from  heart  to  rate. -Churchmen,  relying  on  what  God  ha.s  Christian  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
heart,  and  then  the  people  will  hear.  It  is  one  done  for  them,  are  not  exerting  themselves  as  1.1  • 

like  themselves  that  is  talking  to  them  of  others  they  ought  to  do  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Mas-  A  church  edifice  ere.- 

like  themselves.  They  know  that  he  has  that  ter’s  work,  and  let  us  not  with  an  unwise  and  ^y  the  Episcopalians  of  Morri«towm,  N^J 
best  knowledge  which  experience  teaches,  and  wicked  self-deception  conceal  the  reasonable,  recently  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev  Bp 
thev  yield  to  his  plain,  umarnished  tale,  a  tri-  but  momentous,  fear,  that  God  may  vi.sit  this  Cr^».  by  the  i|ame  of  H.  Peters  ;  and  another 
bute  of  sympathy,  of  bounty,  of  exertion,  which  indifference  by  withdrawing  from  us  in  a  still  **  Orange,  111  the  same  diwose,  by  the  name  ot 
a  ream  r'rf  “  summary  statements.”  or  volumes  greater  degree  the  light  of  his  favourable  coun-  Sj-  ^ rt<»<>rish.,ig  congregatmns  at 

of  exalted  eloquence  from  other  lips  would  fail  1  tenance.  At  a  time  like  this,  instead  of  throw-  these  places  have,  as  we  ui.derMaiid,  been  col- 
to  elicit.  On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others  of !  ing  the  reports  of  our  missionaries  under,  or  I**cted  by  means  of  the  diligent  missionary  mm- 
experience  and  practical  wisdom.  Churchmen  into,  a  bushel,  let  us  rather  call  upon  them  for  of  the  Rev.  Betijamin  Holrnes,  late  a 

may  well  learn  from  their  Christian  brethren  of  fuller,  more  explicit,  more  interesting  details,  graduate  of  the  General  Theological  bemina- 
other  denominations.  How  is  it  that  they  are  I.,et  us  lay  “  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth”  be- 

deeply  and  constantly  interested  in  the  pro-  fore  the  people, — let  us  tell  them  plainly  what  CoNFiRMATtoN.  On  Sunday,  Dec.  0th,  the 
motion  of  missionary  exertions  at  home  ?  It  is  in  ■  their  duty  requires  them  to  do, — and  then  com-  .irdinancc  of  confirmation  was  administered  to 
i  great  measure  by  the  dissemination  every  day,  mending  the  subject  with  humble  prayers  for  1‘2  persons  at  Granby,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
and  in  every  shape,  from  the  pulpit,  at  the  mis.  ■  Gorl's  assisting  grace,  to  their  understandings  j  Brownell. 
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Church  in  SpRiNonELn. — We  are  happy  gy,  which  will  diminish  inducements  to  emi*  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  make  his  “  friends  and 
to  learn  that  our  brethren  in  this  flourishing  gration,  and  by  enforcing  the  already  existing  children  more  wise.” 

town  are  engaged  with  becoming  zeal  and  en-  regulations,  which  require  Deacons  to  be  under  The  Haif>breed  Young  Woman,  just  men- 
terprize  in  an  effort  to  obtain  means  for  the  e-  ^  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  who  ordain  them,  tinned,  told  me  to-day,  that  she  does  all  that  she 
rection  of  an  Episcopal  House  of  Worship  ”  Your  Committee  cannot  but  contemplate  can  to  instruct  him,  but  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
The  daily  increasing  want  of  a  Church  in  a  I  with  pleasure,  the  delightful  prospect  of  having  |  explain  herself  to  him  in  the  Indian  Language 
place  of  such  growing  importance,  joined  to  the!  a  General  Seminary,  whither,  like  the  temple  '  on  particular  subjects ;  she  said  was  never 
encouraging  pledges  of  assistance  from  individ-l  at  Jerusalem,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  will  go  up  |  so  anxious  to  speak  well  to  him  as  I  was  this 
uals  and  societies  in  their  own  and  the  neigh-  to  testify  unto  Israel ;  and  they  anticipate,  with  i  morning,  and  nev<  r  made  a  worse  hand  of  it: 
bouring  states,  have  led  to  the  opening  of  a  full  confidence,  that  happy  period  when  the  my  sister  and  I  both  tried,  again  and  again,  but 
subscription,  to  which  we  understand  the  resi*  north  and  south  will  give  up,  and  the  east  and  could  not  get  on  well  at  all.”  "My  young 
dents  of  Springfield  have  contributed  liberally,  j  the  west  will  not  keep  back.”  friend,”  said  I,  "  what  were  you  so  anxious  to 

according  to  their  means.  As  the  subscrip-  - r;;; - : -  .  ...  tell  him  of?”  She  replied,  "Iwasendeavour- 

tions,  however,  do  not  amount  to  the  entire  es- 1  GREEc®-~The  opting  prospects  of  tgjj  jjjp,  what  the  Saviour  suffered  for 

timated  expense  of  the  proposed  structure,  they  s'onwy  usefulne^  in  Greece  are  thus  noUce  necessary  that  He  should 

appeal  to  the  Christian  munificence  of  those  of  English  Church  Missionary,  the  ev.  gyg-g,,  Qjjgj  to  save  sinners.”  I 

the  same  household  of  faith,  in  this  communi-  Mr  Hartley.  .  .  encouraged  her  to  proceed  in  her  instrudtions 

ty,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  this  Circumstances  indicate  that  light  is  spread- 

good  work.  The  contemplated  edifice,  though  Wherever,  ind^d,  I  go  in  e  ,  promises  of  God  which  bore  on  the  subject, 

planned  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy  find  pe^Ds  are  ^ginning  o  see  in  o  ®  .  Two  years  ago  this  young  woman  was  as  ignor- 
willbc  neat  and  commodious  in  size,-forty  errors  of  their  different  commjmions.  I  would  ant  as  any  Indian  in  the  country ;  but  novv  has 
feet  in  front  and  sixty  deep— and  advantageous-  not,  however,  have  it  undersUx^,  at  men  are  Bible,  and  has  found  a  Sa- 

ly  located.  We  commend  the  undertaking  to  j  met  wit  in  ese  <^un  riCT,  w  now  ^iom- ^here,  the  sweetness  of  whose  love  makes 

the  bounty  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  gen- 1  y®*  *  herllong  for  the  time  when  her  poor  countrymen 

eral  establishment  of  the  Church,  with  prayers  shall  pirticipate  therein.  I^rthe  frien.rof 

toiudivine  Head  that  he  will  bless  this  and  I  hav-e  a  most  encouraging  ^nviction  Missions  then  goon,  and /Arit  s/inf/ rrnp  Art- 

every  effort  for  the  advancement  of  his  king- ' ‘^at  «uch  characters  will  ere  long  be  found  .  yeafthey  do  reap!in  part,  alreidy.^ 

dom  upon  earth.  ,  but  too  many,  alas  1  we  mijt  with  who  while  The  desiVe  ivhich  some  of  the  Indians  evince 

Mission  to  GiiEKt  k. — The  Executive  Com- :  don  the  service  of  sin  ;  and  that  gigantic  for-  j  «•  foiinwimrr!rriiiTrtn  \  '  rpn,  ap|:^ars 

inittec  of  the  General  Missionary  SiKiety  of  our  tress,  which  Satan  has  been  erecting  and  forti-  ^  Jones  •  Mr'’Ross  told  me*^  in'refe'renre 
Cl.u,cl,  h,,e  appropr,...,  a  an.alUua,  Co  I*  fo,  «,  aga,  i,.  .he  Eaa.  .ill  no.  fall  ihe 

creased,  it  necessary,  for  the  purchase  of  Prayer  ,  Without  a  tremendous  conflict.  May  God  give  .u-.  .Uaw  ■  .i  a  i.  i. 

Ifenk.,  Horn, lie,  to.  ,n  RoVn.ic,  a.  Malta;  to  I  g,ace  «.  thoae  of  us  who  have  entored  on  This  1°!^}  ^  ^  r  2.  Z  'i'  ^ 

lie  dislribillcd  hy  the  lies.  Mr.  Rolrertsun  in  arduous  but  glorious  service,  to  rnr/uss  Aorrfussi  .it.,!  their  u!.!n«  iii  ih  ■  ^  or  .  imp^^  »  1- 

tireece.  I.  is  espec.ed  that  Mr.  Robertson  us gtonfseU^rs. fV...s  C*risr_(»J^AI  „  getn/  o  ' *  T 

..ill  s.,1  from  Boston  in  the  course  of  the  pro-  tfe*|-.nd  hereafter  u.  giu  in  an  univer^  ^  P;>J>  “  ' 

sent  iiionth.  cription—rAunfa  6e  ro  <r, of,  rfo  grre/*  us  r*e  .  ,  “  J 


,  .  ,,,  "  a  'I'l  \  victoru  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  , _  .  .  r  «  i-  •  .1 

Oeseu.L  lueoinoie.L  SeMmsKV.  The;  ,  hear,  a.  inttrvals,  of  dilTeren.  Jews,  .bo  ap-  ""'S”'"*  “  ‘  Religton  u>  leam 

..pinion  has  teen  expresMd,  tha  this  instilu.iou  ^  .  ,he,  how-  5"”  *“  <5od,  they  said  he  might 

•Jirninishcs  the  number  of  candidates  in  the  more  ;  ‘  ..lea-mi Koei  U  imivva.  "  iiunoreds  of  children  in  an  hour’s 

distant  dioceses.  We  do  not  understand  why  I  m  •”  he  fleeted  two,  being  the  sorof 


whither :”  but  when  he  told  them  that  they 


this  should  be  the  case.  We  can  perceive  no  ^  Missionary,  without  Chiefs  in  that  part  of  the 

motive  for  a  person  designed  for  the  m.n^try,  |  punishment.  ^ _ 

removing  into  the  Diocese  in  which  the  oemi- i  ®  _ _ ' _ _  r*.. _  r*..  »r 

nary  j  locaM,  pmr  to  >■»  W'W  ^  Ran  Rt.^Missios.-Tlie  English  Church  correctly  informed,  the  prlv^bre’^bren 

“ouid*;^  ap*;  m’r pro7!iu.  ^  “x'’  ^s’  auta  u.mn:”  .’rR?.:  rr.ifriSrrrg'HireT''’ 

thorities  of  the  Dioce«i  ii  .hich  Air  A.»„  is, ,  Me’ssrs.  Jon”s  and  Cockran,  Mrs  Cockran,  and !  !“d  Jhe  .?d 

and  such  invariably  has  h«n  the  fact  in  South  Messrs.  Garrioch  and  Bunn.  In  1»!«,  they  i  j  ltdsis-  ^h^  .’hi  InW.™  of  rt  l'°°' 

Carolina.  An  opinion,  kindred  to  this,  is  sat- 1  had  two  Churches,  tlie  Sunday  and  other  servi-  i  adiacent  often  attenH  an 

isfactorily  considered  in  the  Report  of  the  Com-  [  ces  at  which  were  well  attended.  Christmas,  i  o'bese  meetiims  we  iinHeratangl  ar  °*^!i 

inittee  o,  the  Seminary,  to  .be  General  Con-  M,.  J„„.,  had  the  happiness  of  admitting :  Lmmor  IXTeVdi"^^  b^m oid“ 

•'-Them^^rrsmrsolm  apprehension  on  Sots  ™b1«.f  K'ri.t.  ’  ralTtof  r'e  C  "f  '“r'VtTr 

the  part  of  the  more  distant  and  less  wealthy  “  I  have  had  several  conversation?  with  a  <e-!  !!  .p^  ^p  about  fn^numl^r 
Dioceses,  that  the  students  of  the  Seminary  male  Native  Indian  of  this  Colony,  iu  regard  to  __  a  .-ya  chii'rchp«i  *'  anct  '"f 

will  be  induced  to  desert  their  proper  field  >f  partaking  of  the  LoH’s  Supper.  She  ha?  pj  ,bp  pul.lic  meeing^  of  the  week.  Now 
luture  labour,  under  the  idea  of  havi^  greater  b^„  most  assiduous  in  the  use  of  Uie  means  for 
udv.u.age,  ,n  the  vicinHy  of  the  Seminary. ,  a  long  time,  and  her  knowledge  of  D.vmerhmgs  ,.^pp 

If  such  an  apprehension  does  exist,  your  Com-  has  been  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  ,  iv,,  '  m-i,  .  .u,. .  j  • 

,i...r...  '■*'7' '  «»-  unaliliod  We  fe.r  the.  Imnfnrmcd  bnt  zeS™,' 

Ih.  live  if  imnlry,  and  the  .,.11.;.”..  of  early  „.i..ed  to  forsake  .he  iTorld  and  folh,.  Chri^.  [’."..'a "1’"'  "''"““P"*- 

habits,  will  gradually  create,  throughout  the  un-  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears  of  joy  at  this  ad-  W-  iT 

ion,  an  indigenous  Clergy.  There  is  no  more  :  ditional  proof  of  Divine  approbation  affuded  to  If  .  ahriftrro  #h 

reason  to  apprel^ml  that  Candiilates  for  Orders,  my  labouis :  this  is  the  first  real  Indian  who  has  brethren.  Our  pages.  parftcubrlv7f  U^'b^ir 

educated  at  the  General  rheological  Seminary,  1  become  a  communicant.  !  «i.ii  w....  '  j  r 

will  not  return  to  their  respective  Dioceses,  than  j  Last  Fall,  an  Indian  came  to  the  Settlement  ,i  eir  ariive  en.nneratinn  m  •  *  '^**li**  ^7 

that  students  eilucated  in  the  northern  Colleges  ,  for  the  benefit  of  medical  assistance,  having  had  !  .  V  *7^  *  .1 

should  thereby  be  alienated  from  home.  If  his  hand  shattered  by  the  borstini  of  a  gun.  1  ^ 

Jiere  be  any  danger,  it  is  more  to  be  apprehen-  He  is  a  very  extraordinary  man  ;  his  inquiries  ev^nfuallv.  to  be  ^nJrofitabVe  and 

ded  in  the  noithern  section  of  our  country  than  ^  concerning  our  leligmn  manifest  a  degree  of  injudicious.— J3os/<m  Herorder  ^ 

III  the  southern.  It  may,  however,  be  etiectu- '  intelligence,  which  would  make  him  shine  as  a  -  _ 

ally  guarded  against,  by  making  the  students  j  light  in  the  world  if  illuminated  by  the  Gospel.  The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Covell,  late  Rector  of 
Candidates  for  Orders  in  their  respective  Dio-  He  is  particularly  anxious  to  learn  all  that  he  the  parishes  of  Coventry  and  Somerset,  Md.  has 
ecses,  by  greater  exertions  to  support  the  Cler-  can  before  he  returns  to  his  wilds  in  the  Spring,  taken  charge  of  the  Church  at  Brookfield. 


GO 


episcopal  watchman. 


[Ukiember. 


The  Svkians,  Culdbes,  and  Waloenses.  ,  nar,  about  20<)  attended  divine  service,  of  whom  j  steps  leading  to  it,  with  the  balustrade,  icc. 
— Dr.  Morse,  in  his  Universal  Geography,  gives  about  41)  were  unbaptized  native  inhabitants  of  without  any  division,  the  whole  having  been  cut 
the  following  representation  of  the  church  gov-  the  place,  most  of  whom  attend  every  Lord’s  out  of  a  solid  block  of  stone.  The  church  wa« 
ernment  of  the  Syrian  Christians  ;  he  says,  day.  Some  of  the  scholars  who  have  received  |  erected  in  the  year  {)1)4,  at  which  time  it  i.- 
“They  were  established  in  that  country  at  instruction  in  English  afford  the  most  pleasing  said  this  remarkable  pulpit  was  put  up,  and  not- 
no  distant  period  after  the  ascension  of  the  Re-  hopes  of  their  sincere  conversion.  At  another  !  withstanding  its  great  age,  which  appeals  to  be 
deemer  ;  and,  for  many  centuries,  knew  no  wor-  visit,  nearly  lOt)  persons  partook  of  the  Com-  ‘  K14  years,  it  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  con- 
shippers  of  the  true  God,  but  themselves  and  luunion.  Our  utmost  expectations  of  what  was  '  tinues  in  regular  use.  At  the  foot  of  the  step- 
the  Christians  of  .4ntioch.  When  the  Portu-  to  be  witnessed  here  were  more  than  realized.  ^  is  a  large  figure  intruded  to  represent  a  lion 

guese  established  their  power  on  the  .Malabar  ~~  ^  - - - —  ,  couchant,  but  carved  after  sogrotes«]ue  a  fash- 

coast,  they  attempted  to  convert  them  by  force  *  Ciii  in  ii  at  Piiilauei.piim  —It  is,  in-  seen,*  well  calculated  to  puzzle  the  nat- 

to  the  Romish  Church.  They  succeeded  in  an  intt'resting  circumstance  to  find  Chris-  in  his  attempts  to  determine  its  proper 

part.  The  ^est  arc  to  this  ‘lay,  tchat  iriany  oth-  In  other  rt  pect.«  the  ornamental 

churches  have  always  been,  Presbyterians  in  er  parts  of  the  Turki.-li  Empire  ;  there  is  still  a  sculpture  alrout  the  pulpit  is  neat  and  appropri- 
their  form  of  gorernnunt.  I  numerous  <  hristiaii  Pofmlation  ;  they  wcupy  presmts  a  curious  specimen  of  the 

Now  we  know  not  where  Dr.  Morse  could  hundred  houses;  Divine  Service  is  P^r- :  ancestors  at  that  early  period. — 

have  obtained  authority  for  such  an  unaccounta- ■ ®''’®''y  ‘^’unday  in  five  Churches  ;  and  Png.  paper. 

ble  deviation  from  all  other  accounts  of  this  are  tweuly  of  a  smaller  descripiion,  in  - - — - - 

people,  with  which  we  happen  to  be  acquaint-  ®”®®  »  year  the  Liturgy  is  read.  But  mrs  ki.nnekr’s  seminary  EOR\ot  XG  I.XDIKS 

\Yq  will  venture  to  say,  that  tins  state-  thougli  the  caiidlestick  remains,  its  light  is  ol>-  ^  rwilfE  next  term  ofthi*  Institution  will  rommenre  on  ih» 
ment  cannot  be  sustained  on  any  competent  au 


thority. 

A  similar  assertion  was  made  by  Dr.  Rice, 
of  Virginia,  in  his  review  of  Bishop  Ravens- 
croft’s  Vindication,  in  relation  to  the  Culdces,  , 
an  order  of  Monks  established  at  an  early  peri-  The  word  of  legendary  superstition  and 


scured  :  the  lamp  still  exists,  but  where  is  its  '  ■  mvosd  "  rrNnoAv  o?  JAxi  *ir,  md  will  cominur  fir 

oil  ?  Where  is  now  the  ward  of  our  Lord’s  ua-  I  '"“’"‘‘■"PJ"  J"'" 

.  «  •  •  t  a  II  -  *11  1  reminded  ot  the  importance  of  being  prem'iit  at  ih« 

tience  ? — it  is  conveyed  in  sounds  unintelllglhle  I  bcffinnirqt  of  Iho  torm.  For  the  chanu-ter  of  tho  School, 
to  those  who  hear  ;  when  the  very  Epistle  to  ^  l<>howin(r  ircntlrnu-n  arc  referred  to:— 
their  own  Church  is  read,  they  understand  ii| 


Rt  Kex.  Biiihop  Brownell,  and  iho  other  officera of  Waali 
iiil^nn  Colleiff  ;  Rer.  George  M  Doane,  Boston  ;  Her.  N 
S  XVheaton,  Rev  H.  Croswell.  R.  v  D.  Riirhans,  Rev. 


ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  was 


presbyter,  and  the  presbyter,  when  appointed  to  ■  scarcely  bear  comparison  with  that  of  .Ma- 
ihe  pastoral  charge,  was  called  a  bishop.  This  hoinedans  themselves !  In  a  word,  Philadelphia  ; 
ordination  and  appointment  were  uniformly  ;  had 
made  by  presbyters.’’ 


ompositii 

I  ophv,  Chemistrv,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  RcIIm  Ix-ttrcs,  Ac 
ffl  per  term  of  15  weeks. 


So  in  order  to  defeat  the  evidence  for  episco- 
icy,  controversial  writers  on  the  same  side  in 
this  country,  have  represented  the  Waldenses  i 


true  and  practical  Christianity,  which  has  been 
the  bane  of  the  East.  Grievous  wolves  have  \ 


Music, 

12 

do* 

do. 

I’aintiug, 

.  5 

dii. 

do. 

I..atio, 

8 

do. 

do. 

F'rcnch,  . 

8 

do. 

do. 

Natural  I’hiloeophy,  f'bcmistry,  and  tlic  liiglH-r  br.ir< 


...  1  1  eatrrnl  in  nnf  ntnrinrr  the  thirb  ( vm  ‘Ttl  \  I  of  the  Malbemntics,  are  taught  bv  Instriiclrr*  from  M 

pacy,  controversial  writers  on  the  same  side  in  *''»  ”,  >parm^  t  tie  flock  (Acts  xx.  College.  The  pupils  also  erjov  tb«'  pnvilegi 

•  .  .  1  .1  j - :  1  here  have  been  false  teachers  among  them,  |  attending  the  IxctHresdeli\rred  at  thrt  Insnlutnm. 


Board  in  the  fimilt  of  the  Instiurlress  .12  50  ix-r  w.  V 
oung  ladies  are  exi>ecte«l  to  find  their  own  bed  furiiitur< 
JIU  bilU  paid  in  oi.'r.inrr . 

Il.irtford,  December,  1828. 

sK.LFX  T  St  mm. 

riNllK  third  term  oflluN  School  w  ill  commence  on  the  fir^ 

_  I  Wednesday  of  January  next.  A  pleasant  and  cnnvri. 

Jqj.  I  ly  seize  this  opportunity  to  express  my  con- ;  ient  room  is  provided  under  the  same  roof  with  the  M.-'oe 

.U  "ir^fr^^'^rrrinow'irh  th7m'rh.i’follntv  Iviction,  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  great  ren- 1  )'"«rl-»trm,  whore  t  went  v  voung  gentlem. 

the  purpose  Ol  connecting  with  them  the  lonow-  .  »  ,  ,  °  r-«i_  e  •  "'dl  be  received,  and  instructed  III  anv  of  the  lullun  iiiL' 

'  '  .  •  r  .L  _i _ i_  nvntmn  m  thp  r.nstprn  f . hiirc.hr><s  I  hia  i«  not  > _ -  •  —  . ■  _  -  a 


stonccs  of  this  kind  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  ^ ^  the  way  „f  truth  is  evil  spoken 
such  of  our  readers,  as  are  familiar  with  the  P®t®^  "•  -•)  ,  But,  though  I  am  com- 

cpiscopal  controversy.  i  by  truth  to  speak  in  this  manner,  I  glad- 

We  have  introduced  these  statements, 


ing  more  correct  representation  of  the  church  l  in  me  i^asiern  unurcncs. 

government  of  these  Christians,  from  an  article  ‘he  place  for  detailing  the  grounds 
m  the  Christian  Spectator,  ^preebylerian  Mag-  ;Opm'ou  ;  But  I  sUte  with  confidei 


1  nis  IS  not  ,  branrhes  of  study,  vii.  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  'W.nlk 
8  of  such  an  '  «*t**  Dictionary,  with  the  di  fiintinns,)  Geography,  with  il,. 
confidence  this  re-  ,  '«>'«>uction  6f  Maps,  History,  Engli.M;r.imm.vr,  Rli..t,.r 
— 9  Ilf  A  •  j  •  t-ogic.  Composition,  Declamation,  Book-keeping,  Anth. 

azine  (1828  p.  57  8.)  signed  J.  P.  W.  and  ®ult  ot  my  observations,  during  my  intercourse  mc-tic,  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  .Mathrmatics.  I'rici 
/  I  nr  I  P  WilJwn  a  Iparnpd  .  with  Oriental  Christians.  Nothing  is  wanting,  of  tuition,  .?8  for  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks— Tim  s.ihacrii..i 

imputed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  a  learn^^^^  „«rsevern„ce  in  Imnnr.ina  instmctinn  nn  I.ropp.e^lao  to  open  an  evening  sclnml,  in  whirl,  w^ 

presbyterian  divine  of  Philadelphia,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  better  authority  than  either  Dr.  Morse, 


or  Dr.  Rice. 

“  The  Waldenses — were  covertly  episcopal, 
though  after  Claude  not  papal ;  but  never  pres¬ 
byter  ial,  prior  to  the  Helvetic  abjuration  of  po¬ 
pery. — The  Culdees— Gildas  of  England  (A. 
D.  560.)  represents  as  Episcopal  — The  earliest 
(teriod,  assigned  to  the  gospel  among  them  by 


perseverance  in  imparting  instruction  on  ,  Vriting,  Ar.tl.m;..c:  ni^ok-kec^in;,  «„d  .C  r,.: 
every  favorable  occasion;  and,  ere  long,  we  ;  stniction  of  Maps.  Hours  of  study  from  half  pnsti>,  p.  .m 
shall  see  the  fruit  of  our  labours.  'I'he  English  ’  ^dl  9,  on  Monday,  Turwlav,  Wednesday,  and  Thursda  . 

Misciinnaripn  who  visit  •hs.co  coiintrips  in  a  tovI  *  vveiiiiigs  of  every  week.  This  school  will  roiiiim  nec 
Missionarms  no  Kit  these  Ctmntries  in  a  zeal  Monday  fvening  of  January,  and  contimir  li' 

OUS  and  anectionate  spirit  will  find  the  language  weekt.  Terms,  ft  Application  may  be  made  to  Georc 
once  addressed  to  Philadelphia  applicable  to  i  Beach,  lUq.  or  to  tlie  subscriber, 
themselves  :  Behold  !  I  have  set  before  thee  an  '  Hartford,  Dec.  9, 1828 
open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it.  j 

SaniTwich  IsLANns.--Captain  Worth,  who ;  ^  p,,h,uh"^wS.rw  bvir  Vf.  j! 

sive  of  postage,  if  paid  in  ndvanre, 
tic  end  of  SIX  months.  ThcM- 1<  rni- 
lit 
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pul 


Communications  to  lie  addressed  (rosy  rain;  to  tin 
ibitsliers. 


■  ,  '  -  ^  ,  ■.  1  _  I.  .  ....  e  -  f  —  IS  piioiisneo  weesiT  nv 

Bede  of  T.W,  was  when  it  was  every  where  i  lately  arrived  at  Nantucket,  from  the  Southern  ,  Tlie  price  is|2,cxclus 
Episcopal. — The  Syrian  Christians,  the  Cul-jOcean,  reports  that  Kauikeaoule,  King  of  the 
decs,  ...d  the  Waldenses,  were  all  of  episcopal  ;  Saodwieh  Islands  has  purchased  .he  splendid  ' 

origin.  I  brig  I  ainmahmaah  This  vessel  was  built  by  "  ’  ’  ’  '  .... 

He  says,  moreover,  that  “  diocesan  episcopa- i  Henry  Eckford,  Esq.  in  1824,  expressly  for 
cy  became,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  literally  |  Hie  King  of  these  Isitiiids. — She  arrived  out  in 
catholic,”  or  universal,  and  “ such  was  Chris- ' the  remarkable  passage  of  112  days;  and  at 
tendom  until  the  reformation.”  j  the  time  of  her  departure  from  New-York,  was 

Now  of  all  these  statements,  we  certainly  |  considered  by  judges  to  lie  excelled  by  no  vessel 
prefer  ~ 
truth  1 

the  statements  of  the  other  writers  with  his.  |  missionaries  who  sailed  from  Boston  to  the 

Z  f  ..  Sandwich  Islands,  in  November,  182 

Chvnar,  in  iNni A.-The  responses  of  the  !  ^  i, 

Native  congregation  in  this  place  in  Hindoos-  :  - - - - - 

tanee,  says  Archdeacon  Corrie,  reminds  one  of  *  Curious  Pulpit. — The  Pulpit  in  the  Church 


AGF.NT.‘< 

"  I  1  '  •  .  .u  - . - J  J-— ft— —  •  - - ~j - -  I  Porl/aurf,  (Me.)  I’atrick  Henry  Grpcnleaf-/\.rn«Fi«>i./'.. 

'  Dr.  Wilson  s,  as  alone  consistent  with  ot  her  class  in  the  United  States,  for  beauty  of  i  H.'i  ChilrU  St  March  RnrUngton,  (Vt.  .  ('haiuiro 
and  fact ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  ^  model  and  elegance  of  accommodations.  The  y"®«irich.— H  ('  > )  •''|mf<in  Me— Woa/on,  Hum  .t 

.romorvtB  rvfthn  other  writers  with  his.  !  ... 


-Porttmoi'tb, 


to 
arrived 


mpeon 

uel  Cutler— Duh  .Mlpn.— Orren/feW,  John 
Pierce. — Great  Barrington.  Rev.  Sturgea  Gilbert  —  /V<  i . 
ednee,  A.  .N.  Beckwith. — A'fvport,  Rev.  .Salmon  Wliealnn. 
—  Patoiucket,  R.  Meachani  —JUiddltfowm,  FbonezerGrilfin 
— JVeiF-//cMN,  S.  Babcock  — JVonirtcA.  U  Hiiiitingloii 
Yiiung. — Vfw  Lomdun.  William  B<illev  — JVnc- York,  F.lam 


